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of witnesses for the defence, the variety of types presenting a
faithful microcosm of the racing world.

First came Lord Marcus Beresford, the Official Starter to the
Jockey Club, to be followed by the Dowager Duchess of Montrose,
Joseph Cannon, the trainer, a stable boy, Lord Arthur Somerset,
a stud groom, and Major Egerton, the Official Handicapper, who
helped the Plaintiff's case to the extent of agreeing that on one
occasion Sir George had warned him that Fullerton, the horse
whose in-and-out form had incurred the severest criticism, was
not well.

After hearing all this evidence and the two powerful final
speeches the arbitrators proceeded to consider their award which,
when finally published, at first sight seemed to indicate a drawn
battle, for they decided, without stating reasons for their decision :
(1) that Sir George Chetwynd had not employed Wood for the
purpose of pulling horses or "squaring" jockeys 5 (2) that he had
been guilty of serious malpractices contrary to the rules of racing
and was therefore unfit to be or remain a member of the Jockey
Club or to associate with honourable men. They fixed the damages
at Jd. and ordered each party to bear his own costs of the reference
and to pay half the costs of their a\vard.

But brief reflection made it plain that, although Lord Durham
might have failed to prove his major allegation and might to
that extent be guilty of having made grave charges against Sir
George which he was unable to support, he had under the second
heading substantiated against his adversary conduct of so repre-
hensible a kind as fully to justify the course which he had taken
to bring the suspected evils to light.

The great case over, Rufus Isaacs returned to his own spas-
modic and obscure practice with that sense of deflation which
always follows after leaving the rarefied atmosphere of a cause
cilebre for the more pedestrian daily routine.

But it is not by fitful appearances, however gratifying alike
to prestige and pocket, in heavy or sensational cases that a junior
of two years' call establishes his reputation. The rough-and-
tumble of county court and police court, where the novice has the
whole conduct of the case in his own hands and must take his own
decisions, make his own mistakes and score his own triumphs, is
the real training for the Bar.

In these courts Rufus Isaacs was now beginning to be briefed
with increasing frequency. He also joined a circuit, selecting the
Northern in spite of its remoteness from London for no better
reason than the presence in the neighbourhood of his sister Florrie,
now married to Albert Van Gruisen and settled in Birkenhead.